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heart of the City.    At a later date, Middleton moved into
Chowringhi, but his residence there has not been identified.
Heber, who before leaving England, was careful to secure
the promise of a free residence, was first accommodated
in the house originally built for the Governors-G-eneral in
Fort William and now the Outram  Institute.    Heber's
next Calcutta residence was No.  3,   Harrington ^treet,
which he complained was " decidedly too small for the
comfortable accommodation of my family and books, and
at so considerable a distance from the Cathedral, the Free
School and other scenes of my duty, as to render my
removal to a more central situation an object of great
importance,"    So the good Bishop was packed off to the
former palace of Sir E. Impey which in the days of that
much-abused individual had a park stretching from Chow,
ringhi Road almost to Camac Street.    The present Middle-
ton Eow (named after the Police Magistrate, S. Middleton)
was its central drive.    " It was surrounded," writes Mr.
Long,  " by a fine wall, a large tank was in front, and
plenty of room for a deer park, a guard of sipahis was
allowed to patrol about the house and grounds at night,
and occasionally firing off their guns and muskets to keep
off the dakaits."   I believe that the park and perhaps
some of the house existed at the time Calcutta was besieged
by Suraj-ud-Daula.    This house is  the present Loretto
Convent in Middleton Row.    Heber found it so large as
to exclude   all ideas of comfort.    "I feel,7' he writes,
" almost lost in a dining-room,  sixty-seven feet long, a
drawing-room of the same dimensions, a study supported
by arcades, and though low in proportion to its size, forty-
five feet square."   He was, therefore, removed to No. 5,
Russell Street,   " in Dhee Birjee and Chowharbar, other*
wise now called   Chowringhee, "    It was in this house
Bishop James spent his few months in Calcutta, and here,
on July 7th,   1831,  Bishop Turner breathed   his last.
Russell Street, we may remark in passing, is derived from
Sir Henry Russell, who was appointed a Puisne Judge of
the High Court in 1797.    His house is said to have been
the first built in this-street, and here, on March 2nd, 1800,
died the fair Rose Aylmer, who had come to India as Lady
Russell's guest.